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A holy office mine, and noble aim: 

To teach to monarchs and to multitudes 

Their duties and their rights. The end to teach 
Of their existence ; and serene and just, 

From out their mightiest annals to create 

A mightier moral! this my theme sublime.” 
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between the elder and younger Disraeli in 
point of early irrepressible literary aspiration, 
we are not less struck by the different mode 
of manifestation. The father, purely literary 
in his tastes and sympathies, withdrew him- 
self into the sanctuary of his library, held in- 
tercourse only with the eloquent dead, and 
was but little conversant with the gaieties 
and strifes of the outside world. The son, on 
the contrary, from the first, by his satiric 
sketches of living celebrities, his political 
speculations and ambitious aspirations, show- 
ed the bent of his genius for a life of action. 
Nor was he content long to remain a mere 
spectator and critic: he coveted a seat in 
Parliament, and did his utmost to effect an 
entrance into that arena of party struggle 
and political debate. 


(To be continued.) 
Oe 


For “The Friend.” 

The following extract from a general epistle 
of London Yearly Meeting, issued in 1827, 
contains so much of excellent matter, that it 
is commended to the attention of the readers 
of “The Friend,” at this time. 

“Dear Friends,—We who have been per- 
mitted to assemble, to transact the concerns 
of this meeting, have reverently to acknow- 
ledge that it has been good for us that we 
have come together. It bas been a comfort 
to behold the countenances one of another; 
and to be sensible of the prevalence of that 
Christian love and fellowship which invigo- 
rate the mind, as we pass along the arduous 
path of life. And we feel it to be a duty to 
inform all our beloved brethren and sisters, 
that the Lord, in his continued mercy, has 
enabled us to proceed in the deliberations of 
this meeting, in much brotherly love. 

“ What then, dear friends, prevents our be- 
coming wholly a spiritually-minded people, a 
church, though small, well compacted and 
fitted together, and built up in Christ Jesus 
our Lord? We fear that sin and transgres- 
sion are separating some amongst us from 
him, and thus preventing them from becom- 
ing living branches in the true Vine. O! that 
such would apply in faith to the great Physi- 
cian ; unto Him who hath loved us freely, who 
would heal our diseases, and present us fault- 
less before the presence of his glory. May 
we all narrowly examine ourselves in the 
light of Christ, and see how far we are en- 
gaged each to do his part well; that we may, 
as a religious body, shine with brightness: 
with that brightness which, if the fault were 
not our own, the Lord, in his unmerited good- 
ness, would cause to break forth amongst us. 

“ Vital christianity consisteth not in words 
but in power; and however important it is 
that we have a right apprehension of the doc- 
trines of the Gospel, this availeth not, unless 
we are regenerated by the power of the Holy 
Ghost. We therefore tenderly entreat all to 
wait in humble faith for its quickening influ- 
ence, and to seek to have their hearts con- 
trited before the Lord. Then we believe that 
they will know for themselves of His great 
goodness ; and as they continue, from time to 
time, profiting by what they learn in the way 
of life and salvation, but not trusting to it, 
they will partake of that living bread which 


cometh down from heaven ; they will drink of 


those living waters which nourish the soul 
unto eternal life. This course of christian 
experience we earnestly desire for every one 
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While we observe a remarkable similarity'amongst us. It is an individual work ; but it|before they disclose the matter to another: 


is indispensable for all. It may often be slow 
in its progress, but it is certain in its effects ; 
and amongst the blessed consequences which 
it produces, we come to have an establishment 
in Christ ; resulting not from any speculative 
system of belief, but from a heartfelt acquaint- 
ance with His power inwardly revealed to the 
soul. When assailed by talse doctrines, or 
when in the support of our views of christian 
practice, trials are our portion, knowing in 
whom we have believed, we can look in hum- 
ble but firm reliance unto Him. Resignation 
under the varied trials incident to human life, 
is often the happy attainment of the patient, 
Christian traveller: these may arise to him 
from outward afflictions, or from the priva- 
tion of the society of faithful Christian friends: 
he may be cast down from not feeling those 
evidences of the love of God, or of the clear 
guidance of the spirit of truth which his soul 
would desire. But a frequent recurrence to 
past mercies, and to numberless blessings still 
bestowed upon us, should warm the heart 


at the same time we believe it has often hap- 
pened, that the lengthened concealment of the 
errors of our friends from those who were 
best qualified to advise them, has been pro. 
ductive of serious injury, which might have 
been prevented by an early, yet prudent dis- 
closure to those of greater experience. 

“ And we recommend to such of our young 
friends as know and approve that which ig 
excellent, and may have been strengthened in 
some small degree to practice it, not to shrink 
from modestly yet faithfully counselling their 
associates in early life when they may be de- 
viating from the path of duty. A tender 
caution may be received with peculiar advan. 
tage, when those to whom it is given know 
that their counsellors are still alike subject to 
the same temptations to which they are ex- 
posed ; and when, as may sometimes happen, 
the relative as well as the social tie, may call 
for the extension of a hand of help. 

“There is a humility and sweetness, com- 
bined with a noble firmness of character aris. 


with gratitude, and animate it with the belief|ing from the expansive influence of Christian 


that all these things will be blessed as means 
by which we may become of the pure in heart, 
who shall see God. 

“Wait then, dear friends, upon Him: be of 
good courage, and he will strengthen your 
hearts. Those who have felt the effects of a 
Saviour’s love, should be often considering 
whether they are making an open confession 
of Him before men, and cherishing the desire 
that others may become full partakers of the 
blessings of the Gospel. We speak not here 
f the preaching of the word, highly as we 
esteem this when exercised in the power and 
life of the Holy Spirit, but of that faithful ad- 
herence to sound principle and consistent 
practice of which, in our intercourse with the 
world, we ought to give proof. At the same 
time it is very important that we abide in 
true humility and in the fear of the Lord, and 
that we reverently and patiently wait to know 
the service assigned to us in the church. All, 


if they are faithful to the manifestations of 


the light of Truth, may be employed in its 
service ; and as they order their conversation 
aright, though it may be in the private walks 
of life, others seeing their good works, may 
be led to glorify our Father who is in heaven. 

“We have in this meeting been led to the 
reflection, that one of the benefits of religious 
society is, that it places us under the care one 
of another, and that we are called upon to 
watch over each other for good. 
see any of our brethren or sisters overtaken 
with a fault, or neglecting an important duty, 


provement; and in that love which would 


encouragement as we may think best calcu- 
lated to help them. 


couraged ; we ought to take heed that we be- 


ance. The result of this Christian concern 


time apparent. In the exercise of this duty, 


When we nection witb a volcano. 


we ought to cherish a solicitude for their im- 
lead them to Christ, to offer such counsel or 


Much depends on the 
manner in which advice is offered, and on our 
embracing the right opportunity to convey 
it. Ifit should not immediately have a salu- 


tary effect, we are not to be too much dis-|gases, imprisoned at great depths, perhaps in 


come not impatient or discomposed, but repeat 
our efforts in the spirit of love and forbear-|plosions resulting in earthquakes. 


it becomes those who have the earliest oppor-|tribute to a totally different cause. 
tunity of knowing the faults of others, seri- |class can, therefore, according to this view, be 


ously to consider on all occasions, whether |scarcely reckoned among volcanic phenomena. 
they ought not to endeavor to reclaim them 


love, which ought to actuate all our endea.- 
vors for the good of others. Strive then, dear 
friends, that in your benevolent exertions to 
promote the temporal, the moral, or the reli- 
gious welfare of your fellow-men, your whole 
;conduct may be marked by an unobtrusive, 
Christian temper; that, when associated with 
your friends and neighbors on these occasions, 
it may be manifest that your great concern 
is to live under the influence of that Wisdom 
which is from above: which is pure, peace- 
able, gentle, and easy to be entreated, with- 
out partiality and without hypocrisy, full of 
mercy, and full of good fruits. The pure ex- 
ercise of Christian kindness brings with it its 
own reward, but to be pure, it must have its 
lorigin in the love of God, which produces love 
to man; and the satisfaction is never so great, 
ithe efforts never so steady, as when we con- 
tinually bear in mind that we are to commit 
all our exertions to the blessing of Him whose 
providential eye is over all, and who is con- 
tinually caring for the workmanship of his 
holy hand.” 


} 


eccitsnilifiltininainis 
Earthquakes and Voleanoes. 
(Concluded from page 90.) 

Some relation has been occasionally found 
to subsist between the earthquakes and the 
pressure of the atmosphere, especially in those 
cases where the earthquake is in intimate con- 
The restless volcano 
of Stromboli is always most active when the 
pressure of the atmosphere is lowest. This 
fact is easily comprehensible ; for the removal 
of the pressure of the outer air gives greater 
freedom to the expansion of the imprisoned 
gases or vapors which cause the eruptions of 
Stromboli. It isin like manner conceivable 
that a great fall of the barometer, operating 
simultaneously over a large tract of country 
under which there may be elastic vapors or 


the liquid form, should allow of their suddenly 
expanding, so giving rise to underground ex- 





There is a class of earthquakes, however, to 


for our friends is often greater than is at the|which reference has already been made, and 


which some philosophers have been led to at- 
That 


Such earthquakes are distinguished by pecu- 
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liar atmospherical conditions, and in particu- 
lar by the air’s being highly charged with elec- 
tricity immediately before the shock. These 
phenomena appear to have been particularly 
remarkable in the earthquake which occurred 
in Illinois, U. S., in 1857. During the earth- 
quake in Wales in 1852, also, a remarkable 
degree of electrical tension in the atmosphere 
was observed, the shock being likewise ac- 
companied by a sort of underground thunder. 
From these phenomena, it has been inferred 
that earthquakes which are thus accompanied 
by a violent electrical disturbance, may be 
caused simply by an accumulation of elec- 
tricity in air contained in some deeply-seated 
cavity, while the outer air happens to be 
highly charged with electricity of an opposite 
kind. The .consequence of such a state of 
matters will be a vertical discharge of elec- 
tricity passing through the strata, either from 
below upwards, or vice versa. The violent 
tremors and the underground thunder are 
supposed to be the results of this discharge. 
In proof of this hypothesis, it is cited as a re- 
markable circumstance that, in such cases, 
permanent magnets lose their magnetism for 
ashort time, and drop their keepers before 
the shock is felt. There is much uncertainty, 
however, attending this theory, and even if 
admissible at all, it can apply only to a few 
earthquakes, and those of a very mild charac- 
ter. 

There remains to be noticed a third but 
very partial cause of underground heat, name- 
ly, the slow burning of beds of coal or collec- 
tions of petroleum. A sufficient heat to cause 
the inflammation of these substances, may be 
produced through water’s obtaining access to 
iron in combination with sulphur,—a material 
of frequent occurrence in the strata. A con- 
stant supply of air, however, to the coal or 
petroleum would be necessary to maintain 
the combustion ; so that the rate at which the 
operation proceeds must be very slow, and 
the area over which it extends very limited. 
Nevertheless, some of the eruptions of mud 
voleanoes, more especially where the mud is 
mixed with petroleum, or where the eruption 
is accompanied by the extrication of much 
carburetted hydrogen, or coal gas, may have 
their origin in the underground combustion 
of coal or petroleum; the eruption being 
caused by the access of water to the heated 
materials, and the consequent generation of 
explosive steam. 

When the mind reflects on the immense de- 
structiveness of earthquakes, the cities they 
have overthrown, the multitudes of human 
beings they have suddenly deprived of life or 
reduced to destitution, it is apt to be startled, 
and to ask, How can these phenomena be re- 
conciled with the divine benevolence? But, 
it must be remembered that “it is appointed 
unto men once to die,” and that the manner 
of their death is a matter of minor importance. 
Earthquakes are to be classed with the other 
causes of the sudden destruction of human 
life on a great scale, with various pestilences, 
shipwrecks, and hurricanes. All these things 
tend merely to show the transitory and un- 
stable nature of our present existence. The 
earthquake, in particular, proves that even 
the globe which we inhabit is in a transitional 
state, and has not yet attained its final con- 
dition of repose, or its ultimate perfection as 
& habitable globe, destined for the inheritance 
of rational and immortal beings. The shock 
is merely a secondary result, arising from the 
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operation of forces which are doubtless de- 
signed to accomplish some great and im- 
portant end. 


Volcanoes, again, may be regarded assafety- 
valves, which tend very considerably to miti- 
gate the violence of the underground forces, 
by providing a way of escape for the elastic 
vapors that are generated or set free. Their 
design is, therefore, ultimately beneficent. 
Nevertheless, their immediate effects are often 
exceedingly destructive, as evidenced by the 
entombment of Pompeii and Herculaneum in 
the ashes of Vesuvius. But these effects are 
trifling, compared with the destruction that 
might be wrought were the forces in opera- 
tion not to find vent through the volcanoes; 
while the injuries inflicted by the erupted 
matters are, in some cases and to a certain 
extent, compensated by the exceeding fertility 
of the soil produced by their subsequent ex- 
posure to the weather. 

In like manner, although in their immediate 
effects, as exhibited in earthquakes, the un- 
derground forces are awfully destructive, they 
bave nevertheless a beneficent tendency in 
another direction; for they are the means 
provided for making additions, from time to 
time, to the habitable area of the surface of 
the globe. Save for the operation of these 
underground forces, the habitable dry land 
would be in a constant state of diminution 
from the corrosive action of the waters. Bat 
what is lost from this cause is compensated 
partly by the land upheaved above the level 
of the sea, by the forces acting from beneath, 
and partly by the subsidence of parts of the 
bed of the ocean, by which its average is main- 
tained,—the latter being probably the more 
effective of these two causes. Nor do there 
appear to be any other conceivable means by 
which additions to the habitable area could 
be made, or its curtailment prevented. Now, 
the commotions in the strata, which give rise 
to destructive earthquakes as their secondary 
effects, are inseparable from the existence, or 
at least from the activity, of the forces capa- 
ble of effecting the needful upheavings and 
subsidences. 

Nor are the additions made to the habitable 
dry land, the only benefits which compensate 
the destructive effects of earthquakes ; for the 
medicinal virtues of the hot springs, which 
result from the operation of the same under- 
ground forces, are a lasting benefit to man- 
kind.—M. Porton. 





For “The Friend.” 
“Without me, ye can do nothing.” 


I have been much interested in the evi- 
dences [ have recently met with of substantial 
unity in some important experimental doc- 
trines among those belonging to different re- 
ligious denominations, especially in regard to 
the indispensable necessity of Divine help in 
the exercise of the ministry of the Gospel. 

The Society of Friends has always recog- 
nized the truth of our Saviour’s words, “ With- 
out me yecan do nothing.” Hence it cautions 
its ministers, not only to wait for the anoint- 
ing from on high, before entering on that 
sacred office ; but to look for a freshly admin- 
istered call and qualification, accompanying 
every successive exercise of the gift. It is 
pleasant to notice a recognition of dependence 
for good results on the work of Divine Grace, 


in a report of some remarks made at a recent 


Baptist Conference, as published in a late 
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number of The National Baptist. The speaker 
says: 

“We are dependent, and God is pleased 
when we feel it. What can we do without 
God? We may learn from 1 Cor. iii. 5-7: ‘I 
have planted, Apollos watered ; but God gave 
the increase. So then neither is he that 
planteth anything, neither he that watereth ; 
but God that giveth the increase.’ Surely the 
teaching of these verses is, that ministers, so 
far as efficiency is concerned, are nothing, and 
God is everything. To create is the Divine 
prerogative, to regenerate is equally so. Even 
after regeneration has transfurmed sinners 
into saints, ministers cannot advance them a 
single step in the way that leads to heaven, 
without the blessing of God. Regeneration 
does not take place, and sanctification makes 
no progress, without the Spirit of the living 
God. Perfectly helpless and dependent upon 
God are ministers of the Gospel.”’ 

In this extract there are some expressions 
which indirectly convey, or imply a sentiment 
which may be so understood as to lead to 
error. I allude to the sentences: “ Even after 
regeneration has transformed sinners into 
saints, ministers cannot advance them a sin- 
gle step in the way that leads to Heaven, 
without the blessing of God. Regeneration 
does not take place, and sanctification makes 
no progress without the Spirit of the living 
God.” The distinction so sharply drawn in 
this passage between regeneration and sanctifi- 
cation, might lead some to suppose that they 
could know what it was to be born again, and 
to be enrolled among the children of God, 
without a forsaking of their sins, and a prac- 
tical experience of that purification of heart, 
which necessarily accompanies submission to 
the work of Grace. This would indeed be a 
sad delusion. That which God has joined to- 
gether, let no man put asunder; and let none 
hope to find forgiveness of sins, and the enjoy- 
ment of the peace and pure pleasures which 
God bestows upon his obedient servants both 
in this world and that which is to come, with- 
out knowing themselves to be cleansed by the 
Spirit—in accordance with the language of 
the apostle, “ Not by any works of righteous- 
ness which we have done, but of His mercy 
He saveth us, by the washing of regeneration 
and the renewing of the Holy Ghost, which 
He hath shed on us abundantly, through 
Jesus Christ, our Saviour.” In the life-long 
struggle against the power of evil, in ourselves 
and in otbers, which is our allotted portion 
in this state of existence, it often happens, 
especially in the earlier stages of our religious 
experience, that 

The wing of faith seems broken, 

And its pinions trailed in dust,— 
and there is a strong inducement to seek some 
easier way to the kingdom, than by the rug- 
ged path of self-denial and bearing the daily 
cross, and watching unto prayer for the ex- 
tension of that Divine help that makes us 
more than conquerors. We would fain wear 
the crown without bearing the cross—we wish 
to inherit two kingdoms at once—and we are 
therefore more easily persuaded to profess a 
faith in Christ, and to entertain a hope that 
we shall then be accepted through His merits; 
without knowing a real experience of being 
clothed with His righteousness in this life— 
which is the blessed result of having all our 
works wrought in Him; that is, by the help 
and power of His Spirit. The trae faith which 
is availing, is the gift of God—who bestows 
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it on the heart that submits to His Grace— 
and therefore it is always associated with a 
growth in practical holiness. Such was the 
teaching of our Saviour. “By their fruits 
shall ye know them. Men do not gather 
grapes of thorns, nor figs of thistles.” 

This passage suggests also the need there 
is of caution in reading writings on religious 
subjects, even where we approve of the gen- 
eral drift of the essay, that we do not gradu- 
ally and almost insensibly imbibe erroneous 
views, which may be suggested incidentally, 
rather than distinctly stated. 

The same doctrine, of the inability of the 
preacher to reach the heart of his hearers, 
without the added influence of Divine Grace, 
is fully acknowledged in a series of articles 
published in The Independent, and written by 
President Finney of Oberlin College. In 
speaking of that remarkable visitation of the 
Holy Spirit to the primitive disciples on the 
day of Pentecost, which was to qualify them 
for their mission to preach the Gospel, he says: 


“That which they manifestly received as the | 


supreme, crowning, and all-important means 
of success was the power to prevail with both 
God and man, the power to fasten saving im- 
pressions upon the minds of men. * * * It 
was manifested right upon the spot. They 
began to address the multitude; and wonder- 
ful to tell, three thousand were converted the 
same hour. * * What was said on the oc- 
casion, as recorded in the Gospel, could not 
have made the impression that it did had it 
not been uttered by them with a new power 
to make a saving impression upon the people. 
* * * It was not the power of human learn- 
ing and culture, for they had but little. It 
was not the power of human eloquence, for 
there appears to have been but little of it. It 
was God speaking in and through them. It 
was a power from on high—God in them 
making a saving impression upon those to 
whom they spoke. This power to savingly 
impress abode with and upon them. It was, 
doubtless, the great and main thing promised 
by Christ, and received by the Apostles and 
primitive Christians. It has existed to a 
greater or less extent, in the church, ever 
since. It is a mysterious fact often manifest- 
ed in a most surprising manner. Sometimes 
a single sentence, a word, a gesture, or even 
a look, will convey this power in an over- 
coming manner.” 

In illustration of the effect that has some- 
times followed from even a look, he refers to 
a remarkable occurrence in his own experi- 
ence: “I once preached, for the first time, in 
a manufacturing village. The next morning 
I went into a manufacturing establishment, 
to view its operations. As I passed into the 
weaving department, I beheld a great com- 
pany of young women; some of whom, I ob- 
served, were looking at me, and then at each 
other, in a manner that indicated a trifling 
spirit, and that they knew me. I, however, 





|she could not do it. I immediately observed 
that the sensation was spreading, and had be- 
come universal among that class of triflers. 
I looked steadily at them ; until one after an- 
other gave up, and paid no more attention to 
their looms. They fell on their knees, and 
the influence spread throughout the whole 
room. I had not spoken a word; and the 
noise of the looms would have prevented my 
being heard, if I had. In a few minutes all 
work was abandoned, and tears and lamenta- 
tions filled the room. At this moment the 
owner of the factory, who was himself an un- 
converted man, came in, accompanied, I be- 
lieve, by the superintendent, who was a pro- 
fessed Christian. When the owner saw the 
state of things, he said to the superintendent: 
‘Stop the mill.’ What he saw seemed to pierce 
him to the heart. ‘It is more important,’ he 
hurriedly remarked, ‘that these souls should 
ibe saved than that this mill should run.’ As 
‘soon as the noise of the machinery had ceased 
the owner inquired: ‘What shall we do? We 
must have a place to meet, where we Can re- 
iceive instruction.’ The superintendent replied: 
‘The mule-room will do.’ The mules were run 
up out of the way, and all of the hands were 
\notified and assembled in that room. We had 
‘a marvelous meeting. I prayed with them, 
and gave them such instructions as at the 
time they could bear.” 

President Finney adds this comment:— 
“When Christians humble themselves, and 
consecrate their all afresh to Christ, and ask 
for this power, they will often receive such a 
baptism that they will be instrumental in 
converting more souls in one day than in all 


their lifetime before.” 
(To be continued.) 


+e 


From “Good Health.” 
History of Cotton. 


(Concluded from page 94.) 

The great antiquity of India cotton manu- 
facture, both plain and colored, does not rest 
on mere Indian testimony. Herodotus, who 
wrote about 445 B.c., states that the Hindoos 
\ordinarily wore cotton garments; and Near- 
\chus, writing somewhat later, repeats the tes- 
jtimony. This individual, as some of our read- 
ers will perhaps remember, was admiral to 
\the fleet of Alexander of Macedon, surnamed 
ithe Great. Strabo, who died a.p. 25, men- 
tions, on the authority of Nearchus, that the 
|Hindoos made flowered cotton fabrics—did 
ihe mean chintzes, under the name of sindonas 
jewantheis? When we consider the antiquity 
of cotton fabrics in Hindostan, it does seem 
strange that they should have been unknown 
in Egypt. That such appears to have been 
the case rests on other authority than that of 
‘microscopists. Thus Herodotus, writing of 
|the antiquity of Hindoo cotton manufactures, 
istates not a word about the use of it else- 
\where. On the contrary, he pointedly states 
that Babylonian vestments were of linen and 
wool, and that the Egyptians wore only linen, 





knew none of them. As I approached nearer/all save the priests, who, whilst engaged in 
to those who had recognized me, they seemed | ministrations, covered their shoulders with a 


to increase in their manifestations of lightness 
of mind. Their levity made a peculiar im- 
permeate upon me; I felt it to my very heart. 

stopped short and looked at them; I know 
not how, as my whole mind was absorbed 
with a sense of their guilt and danger. As I 
settled my countenance upon them, I observed 
that one of them became very much agitated. 





white woollen shawl. In time, however, cot- 
‘ton fabrics must have been familiarized in 
Egypt. Thus Pliny, who wrote about the 
latter end of the first century, says: “In up- 
per Egypt, towards Arabia, there grows a 
shrub which some call gossypium, others 
xylon, from which are made the stuffs that 
we call xylina. It is small, and bears a fruit 


nothing to be preferred to these stuffs for 
whiteness or softness. Beautiful garment 
are made of them for the priests of Egypt” 

Cotton would appear to have been intro. 
duced to Europe by the Saracen conquerors 
of Spain, to whom Europe is also indebted for 
silk, for sugar, paper, and above all, the Ara. 
bic numerals and device of arithmetical nota. 
tion. On certain parts of the Mediterranean 
coast of Spain, the Saracens planted both cot- 
ton shrubs and sugar canes. Down to the 
present time both are cultivated in parts of 
Andalusia ; and Spanish cotton, though small 
in quantity, owing to the limited area of pro. 
duction, is high in quality,—only second in 
rank, I believe, the celebrated sea-island 
growth of America being first. 

Hindostan, though celebrated for the ex. 
cellence of its native cotton manufacture, does 
not produce the highest quality of raw cot. 
ton. Whether this inferiority be justly refer. 
able to natural causes, or to slovenly packing 
and preparation, is a matter of some doubt, 
Cotton wool grows in pods, and acts as 4 
seed envelope. The wool of each pod occurs 
in three locks or divisions, each lock surround. 
ing a seed. The seeds are charged with oil, 
that oozing out damages the wool, hence it is 
a point of great importance to separate the 
seeds before packing the cotton. This sepa- 
ration is accomplished in various ways, but 
two principally, the one or the other being 
adopted according as the fibre is short or 
long. The most common means used to clear 
away the seeds of long fibre cotton is by pass- 
ing it between two fluted wooden rollers, the 
flutings or channels being spiral, and each one 
set of spirals reversed as to the other. This 
simple apparatus answers very well if the 
fibre be long and free from stones. If short 
or if long, but stone laden, then a different 
mode of clearage is requisite. The cotton is 
then put into a wire cage in such way that 
loose portions of it come through and are laid 
hold of by revolving teeth set on a cylinder, 
or rather circular saw. Almost everybody 
knows that the manufacture of cotton is one 
of greatest national importance, though it is 
comparatively new, and has advanced by gi- 
gantic strides to its present development. 
This has come about, not through legislative 
protection, but the mere force of natural cir- 
cumstances, such as abundance of water pow- 
er, of coal, and ingenious machinery set to 
work by the steam-engine. 

Having already adverted to the great an- 
tiquity of cotton-spinning and weaving in 
Hindostan, the notion might prevail that the 
Hindoos of olden time possessed this art ex- 
clusively. Not so; the Spaniards, on taking 
possession of America, found the Mexicans 
and Peruvians accomplished cotton spinners 
and weavers, insomuch as many cotton fabrics 
of Mexican manufacture were woven with 
patterns in their substance. Up to the year 
1738, machines used in the English cotton 
manufacture were only a trifle more elaborate 
than those of India, though the loom was 
more strongly constructed, and the hand 
cards for combing the cotton fibres straight 
had been adopted from the woollen manufac- 
ture, 

The cotton manufacture of England would 
never have attained its gigantic modern pro- 
portions, but for the invention of the steam- 
engine,—or rather its improvement by Watt. 
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A thread broke. She attempted to mend it; resembling a filbert, within which is a downy|The steam-engine was first applied to cotton 


but her hands trembled in such a manner that wool which is spun into thread. There is'manufacture about the year 1789, by which 
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time cotton-weaving machinery had so far 
outrun cotton-spinning machinery that thread 
was with difficulty procured to keep the looms 
going. It would be inconsistent with my 
purpose to give even an outline of these vari- 
ous machines ; enough to state that by their 
aid cotton yarns fine enough to weave mus- 
jins were soon spun, whereas in olden time no 
cotton texture more fine than fustian could 
bemade. However, even at the present day, 
our most elaborate machines cannot spin cot- 
ton threads so fine as those made by the 
primitive contrivances of the Hindoos. How- 
ever spun and woven, and by whatever name 
called, a cotton fabric needs to be bleached 
before it can be rendered to commerce in a 
state of perfect whiteness. Bleaching was a 
very tedious operation until chlorine, and still 
later, chloride of lime, were called in aid. Be- 
fore the adoption of these agents, the bleach- 
ing process consisted mainly in the exposure 
of fabrics moistened with sour milk, or water 
acidulated with oil of vitriol, to the air, and 
usually occupied eight months. By the aid 
of chlorine, or the so-called chloride of lime, 
it can now be bleached in less than that num- 
ber of weeks. A limited amount of air bleach- 
ing, however, still goes on, the process being 
better adapted to the subsequent process of 
Turkey red dyeing. It may be well here to 
state that whether exposure to moist air, or 
to chlorine developed from chloride of lime, 
be the agency followed, the real bleaching 
agent is the same, namely, oxygen. Under 
the operation of natural exposure, it is sup- 
posed to act in the form of ozone, whereas if 
chlorine be used it is developed from water 
decomposition, the chlorine becoming bydro- 
chloric acid. 

One of the most beautiful branches of cot- 
ton manufacture is that of dyeing and print- 
ing, the second a refined extension of the first. 
Generally speaking, animal woven tissue, such 
as silk and woollen, takes dyes more readily 
than woven tissues of vegetable fibre, but of 
the latter, cotton can be more easily dyed and 
printed than linen, which is a textile fabric 
woven of flax. Thus one hardly ever sees a 
specimen of dyed or printed linen, whereas 
the dyeing and the printing of cotton is 
brought to very high perfection. What per- 
haps is more strange, we shall find this very 
curious process to have been known by peo- 
ple of the east. 

Regarded as an article of attire, cotton has 
many advantages. White cotton goods are 
much cheaper than linen would have been, 
and considerably warmer. Warmer cotton 
must always have been, but its cheapness is 
modern. 

Fidelity in the most common and homely 
duties of life, opens the door of the house for 
the greatest of heaven’s blessings to come in. 
The discharge of duties that are fully known 
and easily understood is the first qualification 
for the comprehension of the deepest and 
most awful mysteries of our being and des- 
tiny. Pursue the most menial occupation in 
obedience to the Lord, and the result will be 
success and joy. The first act of free, genuine, 
heartfelt obedience to Christ, will give more 
real joy than a whole life of bondage to the 
world.— D. March. 

Se 

A word of kindness is seldom spoken in 
vain. It is a seed which, even when dropped 
by chance, springs up a flower. 


Selected. 
THE BABE OF BETHLEHEM. 


There’s a song in the air; 

There’s a star in the sky ; 

There’s a mother’s deep prayer 

And an infant’s low cry ; 
And the star rains its fire while the Beautiful sing, 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a king. 


There’s a tumult of joy 

O’er the wonderful birth, 

For the virgin’s sweet boy 

Is the Lord of the earth, 
Ay! the star rains its fire and the Beautiful sing, 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a king. 


In the light of that star 

Lie the ages impearled ; 

And that song from afar 

Has swept over the world. 
Every hearth is aflame, and the Beautiful sing, 
In the homes of the nations that Jesus is King. 


We rejoice in the light, 
And we echo the song 
That comes down through the night 
From the heavenly throng. 
Ay! we shout to the lovely evangel they bring, 
And we greet in his cradle our Saviour and King! 


Selected. 
ENTIRE SUBMISSION. 

God’s ways are not as our ways; His thoughts are not 
as ours ; 

He wounds us sore with cruel thorns, where we have 
stooped for flowers ; 

But oh! ’tis from the oft pierced heart those precious 
drops distil, 

That many a life, else all unblest, with healing balm 
shall fill. 

Then give, O give the flowers to those who pray it so 
may be, 

But I would choose to have the thorns with Thee, dear 
Lord, with Thee. 


Man judgeth man in ignoraace, he seeth but in part ; 

Our trust is in our Maker, God, who searcheth every 
heart ; 

And every wrong, and every woe, when put beneath 
our feet, 

As stepping stones may help us on to His high mercy 
seat. 

Then teach us still to smile, O Lord, tho’ sharp the 
stones may be, 

Remembering that they bring us near to Thee, dear 
Lord, to Thee. 


Mist-veil’d and rough the path we tread, e’er haunted 
as we go, 

With piteous sights of wretchedness and piteous sounds 
of woe ; 

And eagerly for happiness we look on either side, 

To find all pleasures Time can give, leave us unsatis- 


ed. 

O make me of those blessed ones, from earth’s vain 
troubles free, 

Whose constant souls rest every hope in Thee, dear 
Lord, in Thee. 


So bitter is the cup of life, we fain would drink no 
more, 

“O let this cup but pass from me !” 
plore ; 

But days and months and years roll on, and lo! ’tis 
asked at length, 

When was it that our souls put on new majesty and 
strength ? 

All is revealed. 
would flee, 

’Tis held in wisdom to our lips by Thee, dear Lord, by 
Thee. 


in anguish we im- 


The Marah draught no longer we 


Our nearest and our dearest go—go from us one by one; 

Where now are those who walked with us, ‘neath 
youth’s unclouded sun ? 

Sadder than separation, sadder than death, came 
change, 

And our once blooming paradise is now a desert strange, 

Yet in this desolation I ask but faith to see 

That nothing can divide us now from Thee, dear Lord, 
from Thee. 


When man loses all confidence in himself, 
it is God’s time to help. 


Waste.—W hile provisions of all descriptions 
are so costly, there is the greater reason for 
economizing them in every way. “ Wilful 
waste brings woeful want,” says the adage, 
and surely using edible fish to manure the 
land must be considered a wilful waste of 
food. We copy the following from a letter 
which appeared in the columns of a contem- 
porary a short time ago: “ For oats or roots 
there is no manure like sprats; but they are 
difficult to procure, having been very scarce 
the last few years, and are chiefly bought up 
for the Kent hop grounds; they fetch from 
8d. to 10d. per bushel. Some farmers use 
them for barley; but as a rule fish spoil fine 
quality, the barley growing too frothy from 
them. The waterside farmer has a great ad- 
vantage over his inland brother in this mat- 
ter of fish for manure, the carriage being 
comparatively no expense, consequently thou- 
sands of bushels and tons are used in this 
neighborhood. Mussels are a good manure 
for wheat, oats, peas, or beans (for beetroot 
if put on extra thick) at the rate of 200 bush- 
els per acre, spread fresh from the vessel and 
ploughed in at once—the seed may be drilled 
directly if needful; this quantity is equal, as 
far as I have observed, to fifteen tons of farm- 
yard manure. They cost from 15s. to 20s. 
per 100 bushels.” Sprats constitute a cheap 
and nutritious diet for the poor, and mussels 
are, if possible, of greater value and import- 
ance. Any person who knows anything about 
long-line sea fishing, is quite aware how es- 
sential mussels are for bait. The following 
statement will give some idea of the consump- 
tion of mussels, although at best it is but an 
approximation to the actual numbers used for 
bait and consumed as food each year in the 
United Kingdom :—A bushel measure will 
contain, at a rough estimate, 2000 mussels, 
and in London only 50,400 bushels are con- 
sumed annually as food for the “million.” 
One million quarts sold in the streets by cos- 
termongers at ld. per quart, would give a re- 
turn of £4,000 per annum. ‘The consumption 
in Edinburgh and Leith is over 400 bushels 
per year. But even this is a mere nothing 
when we consider the supply required for 
deep-sea fishing. We will select Newhaven 
as one example. There are four large deep- 
sea fishing-boats, which generally go out three 
times a week thirty weeks in the year; each 
boat carries a crew of eight men and eight 
fishing lines, each line 800 yards in length; 
to bait each one of these long lines, 1,200 mus- 
sels are required. Add to the four deep sea 
fishing-boats sixteen lesser craft that go fish- 
ing every day, wind and weather permitting 
(Sundays excepted,) for the annual supply of 
which 3,456,000 mussels are needed for bait- 
ing the lines, and the number of these shell- 
fish consumed each year in Newhaven only, 
will be seen to be something enormous. Quite 
as many, if not more, are used at Mussel- 
burgb, Buckhaven, Elie, Anstruther, and else- 
where in Scotland. We cannot help thinking 
that this wholesale waste of shell and edible 
fish for manuring land should be put a stop 
to at once by the strong arm of the law. 
Land and Water. 


Endurance.—The lesson of endurance—the 
best of all lessons. But how is this lesson 
learned? Ah! through bitter teaching, hard 
to be understood and obeyed, till the hand 
of the great Teacher is recognized clearly 
through it all. 
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The Gannet.—The dominant and character-|grows in considerable abundance the Rice-|drozoa, of the singular genus Stepbanomig, 


istic bird of Pratas Island is the Gannet (Sula 
alba.) These birds measure 4 ft. 10 in. from 
tip to tip of wing, and 2 ft. 9 in. total length 
from beak to tail, which is wedge-shaped. 
The head, neck, back, and tail are fuscous, 
breast and belly white, legs and feet yellow, 
and completely webbed. They are common 
birds on most of these islands, and are well- 
known toseamen. They fly heavily and usu- 
ally low, fearlessly approaching within gun- 
shot, and even stone’s throw, and some of the 
men amused themselves with throwing lumps 
of coral at them as they flew by, the same 


paper plant (Aralia papyrifera;) and from 
this place it is largely exported to China for 
the purpose of making upon the prepared 
paper those brilliant colorings for which the 
Chinese are so renowned. It is a small but 
bandsome plant, the stem growing to the 


that occurred one evening. This happened 
upon the 18th of June, Although calm, it 
had been a wet day; yet, in spite of thig 
myriads and myriads of Creseis swarmed ip 
the harbor. During the day a breeze spran 
up, and at times rollers came in; but as the 


height of from 4 to 6 feet, and then giving off|afternoon advanced, the sea became alive with 


by long footstalks a number of handsome large 
digitated leaves of a dark green color, but 
whitish beneath, which spread out sometimes 
4 or 5 feet on either side. For a long time 
the source of rice-paper was a mystery, and 
its name indicates the common fallacy as to 


bird returning again and again at the risk of|its origin ; but an examination with the micro- 


being knocked down. 

A walk through the interior of the island 
among the shrubs and bushes revealed to me 
the domestic economy of these birds. In the 
open places, and under the shelter of the 
bushes, the mother gannets were sitting upon 
their nests and eggs. The nests were mere 
hollows in the coral sand, strewed with a few 
bits of grass, with some admixture of feathers, 
and perhaps a piece of seaweed, forming, at 
best, a very rude cradle, in which were de- 
posited two eggs. These eggs were about 
the size of goose eggs, white, with a suspicion 
of a blue tinge, not smooth and glossy like 
hens’ eggs, but more or less scratched, as 
though the scratches were made when the 
external coat was soft, and had afterwards 
dried, preserving the marks. One nest alone 
contained four eggs. The poor bird sitting 
upon the nest would show symptoms of un- 
easiness as we approached, pecking the ground 
or coarse grass fiercely with its long, straight 
beak, but did not offer to quit the nest until 
we were within two or three yards of it, or 
even less. Then placing the end of its bill 
upon the ground, with a gulping effort it 
vomited up its meal, depositing it beside the 
nest, and floundering forward, took wing and 
rose into the air. This was the proceeding 
at nearly every one of the bundreds of nests 
which we disturbed; it was evident that the 
birds had just gorged themselves with food, 
and then sat down upon their eggs (unless, 
indeed, their mates had brought them food,a 
circumstance which I did not see myself,) and 
that they were unable to raise themselves off 
the ground until they had got rid of the super- 
fluous weight in their stomachs. On examin- 
ing the vomited food, I found it to consist in- 
variably of flying-fish, generally of a large 
size, and usually but slightly digested. There 
were sometimes six or seven of these fish, in 
other instances only three or four, and in two 
or three cases a squid or two intermixed with 
them. But what numbers of flying-fish must 
exist in the neighborhood to afford such a 
daily supply to so large a number of birds; 
and yet we did not see a trace of flying-fishes 


scope could not fail to detect the large cellu- 
lar substance of which it is really composed, 
namely, the little-altered pith of a plant. This 
pith is of a snowy whiteness, and occupies 
the whole of the cylindrical stem, more parti- 
cularly at its upper portion, becoming smaller 
near the base. I never found any hollow 
centre in the pith, although it is said the Chi- 
nese themselves call it the T'ung-tsau, or hol- 
low plant; nor did I observe any specimens 
in the neighborhood of Tam-suy more than 6 
feet high, although the Chinese accounts make 
it twice that height. Probably the specimens 
which came under my notice were young, or 
those which had not had the benefit of culti- 
vation, for they were scattered sporadically 
upon the hill-sides. The mode of preparing 
|the paper from this plant is by skilfally paring 
the previously-removed pith with a broad and 
sharp knife, which shaves it cleanly off in a 
spiral manner from the circumference to the 
centre, at the same time preserving an equable 
thickness throughout. The substance is then 
flattened out, cut into smooth sheets, and is 
ready for the reception of pigment, which 
can be laid on with remarkable facility and 
brilliancy. 

Fire-fishing.—Every evening, too, at dusk, 


jnumerous boats pulled out from the town to 


the wider part of the harbor, and after dark 
a number of blazing torches spread a lurid 
light over the water. Curious to see what 
they were doing, I one night took a boat and 
rowed amongst them. In each boat stood a 
man at the bow, holding a bundle of small 
bamboos, which blazed so brightly that I was 
hardly convinced that they were not dipped 
in oil, until an examination proved them to 
bedry. This flaming torch, with which about 
three boats out of four were provided, served 
to attract the fish, and when the boat was 


‘thus surrounded with fish, a signal was made 
|to another boat unprovided with alight, which 
‘coming up, drew a net around the illuminated 


boat, and thus secured the shoal. This was 
done with great shouts and noise, which we 


\often heard, lasting far into the night. I 


boarded one of these boats, and saw them 


about the island, and might otherwise have|haul the net; but the produce seemed to be 


supposed there were none. Meanwhile the 
gannets formed a thick cloud overhead, the 
noise of whose screams and the rustling of 
whose wings formed a wild accompaniment 
of sounds. They flew so close overhead that 


we could have knocked them down with a! 


stick in any numbers, and I was obliged to 
wave my gun about as I walked along, in 
order to keep them from carrying away my 
hat. By degrees the birds rose higher, and 
those we had disturbed returned to their 
nests as soon as we had passed a few yards 
beyond. 

The Rice-paper plant.— Upon these hills 


‘entirely confined to a small white fish like 
whitebait. The fishermen were civil enough, 
although we rowed right in among their 
operations; but they did not appear at all 
anxious to dispose of the fish, which were 
sweet-tasted, and if cooked at Blackwall 
would probably rival the real whitebait. 
Sea-jellies.—Beautiful Acalephs, or sea-jellies, 
\too, were among the harbor’s inhabitants; 
ciliogrades, like elegant pink glass flowers, in 
constant motion, with prismatic bands of cilia 
|playing along the raised ridges of their body 
from end to end. But even these were hardly 
so striking as the wonderful influx of Hy- 





marine animals, including some of the forms 
I have already described, but chiefly beautifal 
organisms which most closely resembled the 
Stephanomia triangularis of Quoy and Gai. 
mard. They were wonderfully sculptured 
and carved masses of solid jelly, either per. 
fectly transparent, or tinged with pink. They 
would bear being taken up carefully in 
hand-net, and placed in a basin of sea water, 
but when there, they become absolutely in. 
visible from their delicacy and transparency, 
When touched they would break asunder into 
transparent, gelatinous, star-like bodies; so 
that I was in despair at getting even a sketch 
of their complicated forms, for they soon 
melted away into shapeless masses. I endeg. 
vored to preserve some in various substances, 
but without success, for they immediately fell 
tc pieces and dissolved. 

These bodies were solid to the touch, about 
three inches long, and appeared to be formed 
by the union of gelatinous bodies (swimming 
bells) of very complex form, and dissimilar at 
different parts of their length, so that the 
diameter of one third was greater than that 
of the other two-thirds. I was much disap- 
pointed at my unsuccessful attempts to keep 
some record of them; but their invisibility, 
their fragility, and the approach of darkness, 
rendered all my attempts futile, and although 
I might have succeeded better if I had had 
another opportunity, | never saw anything 
like them on any subsequent occasion. 

— Collingwood. 

Happiness of Age.—As ripe fruit is sweeter 
than green fruit, so is age sweeter than youth, 
provided the youth were grafted into Christ, 
As harvest time is a brighter time than seed 
time, so is age brighter than youth—that is 
if youth were a good seed time for good. As 
the completion of a work is more glorious 
than the beginning, so is age more glorious 
than youth—that is, if the foundation of the 
work of God were laid in youth. As sailing 
into a port isa happier thing than the voyage, 
—so is age happier than youth—that is, when 
the voyage from youth is made with Christ 
at the helm.—J. Pulsford. 





Habits of Beaver—aA letter from Ottawa, 
Canada, to the Concord Patriot, relating to 
the lumber trade of Canada, interlines the 
following sketch : 

I started with a trap and an axe for a bea 
ver dam about three miles from the depot. It 


was in early winter, and only about six inches . 


of snow was on the ground. By following 4 
blaze made on the previous day, [ soon got 
in close vicinity to the dam. When I got 
within a hundred yards of it the snow began 
to look as if it had been firmly trodden down 
and was covered with acoating ofice. Stumps 
of small bushes protruded in every direction, 
and were cut of close to the ground as neatly 
as though done with a knife. Previous to the 
freezing over of the pond the beavers cut 
down every small bush near by and drag it 
to the pond, where they fasten them on the 
bottom to serve as provision during the win- 
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ter. All birch trees, too, upon the edge of|kings in their best days; and whatsoever be 


the pond, are cut down so as to fall into the 
water. They also serve as provision. The 
instinct of the beaver, in selecting and cutting 
down these trees, is wonderful; it is rarely a 
tree is seen which fell away from the pond 
instead of into it. As they come out of the 
water upon the snow, the water dripping 
from their bodies as they crawl along, and 
their heavy tails; shaped like trowels, drag- 
ging after them, beats the snow down com- 


thy estate, how soon shall it be passed. — 
Robert Leighton, 


—— oo 


Home Light——The sunbeam is composed of 


’/a million of minute rays, so home light must 


be constituted of little tendernesses, kindly 
looks, sweet laughter, loving words. 
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inanimate agents, which, in one sense, have 
been placed under the control of man and made 
subservient to his well being. 

It is worthy the character of a christian to 
contemplate in such events as this of which 
we have been speaking, something higher 
than the mere infliction of suffering on a por- 
tion of the irrational creation and the incon- 
venience and loss produced by it on the com- 
munity at large. Trial of our principles or 
of our state of moral and religious feeling is 
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: often administered by externai circumstances, 
and where a circumstance so extraordinary 
as the present occurs, it may well invite to 
the inquiry whether—apart from its immedi- 
ate effect on our worldly interest—it may not 
be designed to incite to an examination how 
far we are gratefully receiving and making a 
proper use of all the temporal blessings we 
are habitually enjoying, or going on uncon- 
cernedly from day to day in imaginary set- 
tled security ; thoughtless of the dependent 
condition we occupy, without solicitude about 
the future, and forgetful of our accountability 
for that over which we are but stewards. 
Man, in his pride and self-esteem, is too apt 





actly and covers it with a coating of ice. As 
T stood upon the bank of the pond near the 
dam, I couid see the stumps of numerous trees 
near by which had recently been cut down, and ; 
close to me were two trees stillstanding, upon| The disease among horses which has been 
which the beavers had been at work the pre-|demanding so much attention, and given rise 
vious night. One of the trees was about|to so much discussion in the public press dur- 
eighteen inches in diameter, and was cut|ing the last three or four weeks, is so extra- 
about half through, the cut encircling thejordinary for its wide sweep through the 
tree; the other was just commenced. The|United States, and the vast number of ani- 
cut had a gnawed appearance, though the/mals affected by it, that it seems right to 
piece taken out is smooth and in size as large | make some note in our journal of its presence 
asapea. A track from the tree to the pond|in the country. ae be 
showed where the beaver came out. The| In the vocabulary of veterinary medicine it 
place was covered with a thin coating of ice,|is denominated Epizootia, or an Epizooty ; f 
though the ice on the remainder of the pond | which meanssimply the prevalence of a disease|to indulge the notion that the brute creation 
was a foot thick. among animals, analagous to an epidemic) was called into being solely for his use or en- 

As late in the winter as they are able todo|among men. It is supposed to arise from some} joyment ; to forget that the goodness of the 
80, the beavers keep open a hole in the ice by |atmospheric or tellural cause of which we are) Creator of all things extends to all the work- 
occasionally coming out and returning at the|entirely ignorant. The first information given] manship of his almighty hand, and that if He 
same place, always taking good care not tojto the public of its presence in this country,| has given him dominion over all that live on 
be gone long enough upon the shore to get|was published in the newspapers a little more) the earth, He does not free him from respon- 
fastened out. Even as I watched in the/than a month ago, it being then stated that a/sibility for their kindly treatment, nor disre- 
opening, I saw a trail of bubbles moving|new disease had made its appearance among] gard the wants and comforts of the creatures 
along under the ice, and before I divined the/the horsesinsome parts of Canada. Itexcited| entrusted to his care. This care ought not 
meaning, the thin ice broke upwards, and the|little observation, however, until it had cross-| to be the result of mere feeling, but of princi- 
head of a large beaver popped out. It was ajed the lakes, when it spread with marvellous} ple, and then it will not require to be called 
perfect surprise party for us both, and for alrapidity through New York and the New| forth by exciting circumstances or the fear of 
few seconds we stared at each other with|England States, travelled through New Jer-|loss from disregarding it. testing on a con- 
open mouths, and then, without even stop-jsey and Pennsylvania into Ohio, and is now|viction of duty, self-interest or self-gratifica- 
ping to say “ good-bye,” the beaver disappear-|making its way through Indiana, lowa and/tion will not be allowed to suspend or inter- 
ed. Moving along tbe dam, I came to their! Illinois into the far west. It has also extend-|fere with it. 
house, which rose in the form of a mound, |ed through most of the southern States. The sudden check given to our whole trade 
about two feet above the level of the dam.| In its course it has affected more or less|and commercial system, and the interference 
The snow was completely gone from the top |severely, hundreds of thousands of horses ; at-| with our domestic comfort, by the unexpect- 
of this and for quite a distance around it, be-|tacking nearly all exposed to its influence|/ed and general sickness among the horses, 
ing melted away by the breath of the bea-| within twenty-four or forty-eight hours after| have brought home to us a sense of how es- 
vers. Reaching the weakest part of the dam, |its first appearance at any place, and by thus sentially they minister to our welfare, and we 
Icut a channel through it about eighteen |suddenly cutting off such an extensive and|trust it will permanently impress on all, the 
inches deep. Then driving a heavy stake|long depended on means of labor, has stop-|obligation to maintain kindness and gentle- 
into the bottom of the pond, I fastened the|ped many kinds of trade and travel, involv-| ness in their treatment. Although they may 
chain of the trap to it, and set the trapin the|ing the community in serious inconvenience} not possess the intellectual power to reason, 
pate On visiting the trap the next day, jand great loss. : _ | we know they do possess sensibility enough 
found it upon the dam, sprung, and in it a] The disease nearly resembles influenza, in| to feel distressed when in pain, and to appre- 
beaver’s leg. The beaver that had been|the human system, modified in the equine|ciate kindness or abuse, and that the suffer- 
caught in it had succeeded in getting out of|species by the difference in the anatomical|ing many of them have had to endure at the 
the water and had then gnawed off his leg.|structure of the tissues affected. It is charac-| hands of merciless masters bas been a crying 
This is always done by a beaver when he can |terized by inflammation of the mucous mem-'sin in the community. If the present visita- 
get out of the water, upon the shore. I pro-!brane lining the nasal cavities, the throat,| tion should produce a change in this respect, 
Vided against a similar occurrence by fasten-|larynx and trachea, in aggravated cases, ex-|it would prove a blessing; for the good or 
ing a large stone to the bottom of the trap,|tending into the bronchia and involving the} evil which befall us here, are not to be esti- 
and set it again, and the next day | found in/lungs themselves. The lymphatic and other| mated so much by their immediate effect as 
ita full grown beaver. I obtained assistance|glands situated in the parts named, are also} by the consequences ultimately resulting from 
ftom the men working near by, and carried |affected. It generally runs its course in ten) them. 
itto the shanty. We put him upon the scales|or twelve days, seldom proving fatal where 
and he weighed eighty-six pounds. At night|proper care is taken to give relief, but leaving 
we had him cooked in a pie and ate it. The|the sufferer weak and very susceptible to other 
favor of the meat was not unlike beef, though | morbid influences. ; 
ofa stronger flavor, and it had a peculiar} This general visitation of sickness among 
taste. one class of animals, while all others appear 
to be exempt, shows us how little we really 
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In the great fire which occurred at Boston 
on the 9th and 10th of the present month, we 
have another impressive example of our un- 
certain tenure of worldly possessions. The 
destruction of property—and that of a kind 
generally deemed the most secure—was enor- 

Look wp.—Hast thou no dwelling of thy|know of the mediate cause of such dispen- mous; and doubtless very many who before 
oWn, no possession, and little for present sup-|sations, and of the laws which govern its ac- the conflagration thought themselves rich, or 
ply? Look up to Him that passed through|tion. It also practically teaches how inter-| well off, now find themselves stripped and 
here in that very same way, and cleave closer|woven and interdependent are, not only the} brought near to poverty. Such lessons ought 
o him; so much the more eye him as thy | interests of the different classes of society, but/not to be imparted in vain. He without 
tiches and portion, and thou needest not envy | those interests with the various animate and' whose notice a sparrow falls not to the 
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come upon @ community without some wise 
end in view. Undue devotion to the accumu- 
lation of worldly wealth, is one of the beset- 
ting sins of the present generation of men, 
and it is no marvel if such afflictive provi- 
dences are dispensed, to remind us all that we 
hold our possessions by a most uncertain, and 
at best a fleeting title, so as to stimulate our 
hunger for durable riches and righteousness. 


“ Where all 

































; Stand chargeable with guilt, and to the shafts 

P Of wrath obnoxious, God may choose his mark ; 
May punish, if He please, the less, to warn 

; The more malignant.” 





The fire broke out in the part of the city 
occupied principally by large stores, places of 
business, banks, offices and factories. The 
number of these burnt down is reported to be 
nine hundred and thirty, and of dwellings 
sixty. Vast quantities of merchandise of 
various kinds were stored in the buildings 
burnt. The space completely swept by the 
fire is said to be between seventy and eighty 
acres, and the total money loss sustained, to 
amount to about eighty millions of dollars. 

Excessive as this destruction of property is, 
it is not so great as that resulting from the 
great fire in Chicago, that happened a little 
more than a year ago, and raged continuous- 
ly for twenty-seven hours. That destroyed 
17,450 buildings standing on a space four 
miles long, and averaging two-thirds of a 
mile in width. The pecuniary loss from it 
was $193,000,000, ard nearly one hundred 
thousand people were made homeless by it. 



















































































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForEIGNn.—Steps have been taken in London to send 
relief to the sufferers by the disastrous floods in the 
northern part of Italy. Subscriptions for this purpose 
have been opened and a large sum of money has been 
received. 

A colonial question having arisen between England 
and Portugal, both parties have agreed to resort to arbi- 
tration for its settlement, and have selected President 
Thiers as arbitrator. 

The Presidental election in the United States has 
called forth much comment from the British press. 
Surprise is expressed at the completeness of the Repub- 
lican victory and the heavy majorities given for Grant. 
The orderly manner in which the elections were con- 
ducted under the exciting circumstances, is commended. 

The new commercial treaty which has been for a 
long time in negotiation between Great Britain and 
France, has at last been concluded and signed. 

The Bank of England rate of interest has been ad- 
vanced to seven per cent. 

The fears of a potato famine in Ireland have not been 
realized. Though the crop has been seriously injured 
by disease, a considerable yield remains fit for use. 

“The ship Mauritius has been lost in the North Chan- 
nel, off Port Patrick, Scotland, and twenty-eight of the 
persons on board were drowned. ? ; 

A shocking accident occurred on the 8th inst., in a 
coal mine in the French department of Soane et Loire. 
While the miners were at work an explosion of fire- 
Fa damp took place, causing the death of thirty-eight men. 






























































Rheims and the town of Vitry le Francais. These 
were the last posts retained by them in the Department 
of Marne. 

A petition to the National Assembly praying for the 
restoration of the Bourbons, is in circulation. 

The Procureur General has declared that Prince Na- 
poleon cannot legally bring suit in the courts against 
the Minister of the Interior. The Prince’s expulsion 
from France was an act of the government, over which 
the Assembly alone has jurisdiction. 

Two hundred and forty witnesses have been sum- 
moned to appear for examination before the Court- 
martial for the trial of Marshal Bazaine. 

A bill has been introduced in the Spanish Cortes 
providing for the abolition of compulsory service in the 
navy. The Republican members propose to demand 
of the government the immediate emancipation of all 
























































ground, does not permit such calamities to! the slaves in Cuba and Porto Rico, with indemnifica- | many instances. In New York, Philadelphia and 


The German troops have evacuated the city of 
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tion to the slave holders. 
A concession has been granted to an English com- 


pany for laying a telegraph cable frofm Bilboa direct to 
England. 


other northern cities, the disease is abating, and the 
animals first attacked have, many of them, again be. 
come serviceable, though there is still a serious inter. 
ruption to some branches of business. 
A motion for the suppression of lotteries in Spain| The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
was defeated. on the 11th inst. New York.—American gold, 114}, 
The Prussian government has created a number of | U. S. sixes, 1881, 116; ditto, 1868, 114}; ditto, 10-49, 
new Peers, in order to secure a majority in the House}+5 per cents, 108}. Superfine flour, $5.60 a $6.10; State 
of Lords. The House of Lords will be given a suffi-| extra, $6.80 a $7.20; finer brands, $7.50 a $12. No.2 
cient time after the re-opening of the new Diet, to re-|Chicago spring wheat, $1.45; No. 2 Milwaukie, do, 
consider its vote on the country reform bill, before that $1.51; red western, $1.58 a $1.63; white Michi 
measure is again introduced by the government; and/#1.90, Western barley, 90 cts. Oats, 42 a 49 cts, 
the Lower House will probably be requested to agree} Western mixed corn, 64 a 65 cts.; State round yellow, 
to partial modifications. 84cts. Carolina rice, 7$ a 8} cts. Philadelphia.—The 
Ina mine at Mamburg, Belgium, the lowering ma-|market for beef cattle was dull, but quotations were 
chinery gave way as a company of miners were descend-| without change. Sales of extra at 7 a 84 cts.; fair to 
ing to their work. Twenty-one men and boys were pre-| good, 5 a 6} cts., and common from 24 to 44 cts. per lb, 
cipitated several hundred feet to the bottom of the shaft, | gross. Receipts 3,000 head. Sales of 14,000 sheep at 
and all were killed. 4a 63 cts. per lb. gross. Hogs sold at $6.75 a $7 per 
The town of Palazzolo, in the province of Brescior,|100 lbs. net; receipts 4,699 head. Baltimore.—Choice 
Italy, was visited by a terrible hurricane on the 5th| white wheat, $2.05; fair to prime, $1.90 a $2; choice 
inst. Half the buildings in the town were destroyed, | amber, $1.95 a $2; good to prime red, $1.85 a $1.90; 
and a thousand families were made homeless. Thirty-|common to fair, $1.40 a $1.75. Southern corn, white 
two persons were killed by falling walls and timbers. | and yellow, 55 a 63 ets.; western mixed, 60 cts. Oats, 
The U. S. Consul at Vienna has received under his|37 a 42 ets. Cincinnati—Family flour, $7 a $7.25, 
protection thirty-five Jewish families who fled from} Wheat, $1.48 a $1.56. Old corn, 42 cts. Rye, 67 070 
persecution in Wallachia. He has opened a subscrip-|cts. Oats, 27 a 33 cts. Lard,7}a7icts. St. Louis— 
tion to enable the exiles to emigrate to the United| No, 2 mixed corn, 33} cts. No. 2 oats, 25 cts. 
States. 
The Russian government has issued orders for the 


recall of the expeditionary force which was marching} Jy the 3d column page 94, twenty-ninth line from 
on Khiva. ’ ’ 7 


: ‘ 5 : ‘ the top, for “confirmed” read conferred, and in the 
7 A Constantinople dispatch notices the arrival of an) thirtieth line, same column and page, for “ correctly” 
English steamer with slaves, and says a brisk : 
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; : ao ree : ; read constantly. In the Ist column, page 96, twentieth 
trade is carried on between Tripoli and Constantinople} }ine from the top, “ meeting” should he eneehiows 
by way of the English island of Malta. , e - 

The election in Mexico for President of the Republic 
has resulted in the almost unanimous choice of Lerdo 
de Tejada. Diaz has sent in his submission to the 
government, and also that of the forces under his com- 
mand. Other insurgent leaders having also submitted, 
the pacification of the country is considered complete. 





The Executive Committee of Friends’ Freedmen’s 
Association of Philadelphia, have opened the schools 
under its care in Virginia and North Carolina, and 
desire to call the attention of Friends to the need of 
funds to carry on the work. The Treasury is nearly 
> yg ons ay Y ‘ i 
ib cdjonrocdpcwton of tig French Asseroy spend |OMBU 204 expense having begun, the Commis ha 
at Versailles on the 1lith inst. The attendance was! \o+4 contributions to RICHARD Capsury, Treasurer, 
waneuatly fall, neasty all the members being present, ! No, 111 South Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
including Gambetta, the Prince de Joinville, and other)” Penth mo. 18th, 1872. 
party leaders. 

A Berlin dispatch of the 11th says, at a meeting of 
the Cabinet to-day, the Emperor presiding, it was re- 
solved that radical reform should be initiated in the 
constitution of the Upper House during the present 
session of the Diet. 

Unitep States.—On the evening of Seventh-day, 
the 9th inst., a fire broke out in that part of Boston 
which is devoted almost exclusively to wholesale busi- 
ness. The conflagration raged during the following 
thirty-six hours, destroying buildings and merchandize 
to the estimated value of about eighty millions of dol- 
lars. The buildings in this district were mostly large 
and very high, built of granite, with mansard roots. 
The streets being narrow, the flames spread rapidly 
and were soon quite beyond the control of the firemen. 
Their progress was finally arrested by blowing up 
houses which otherwise would have been burned, and 
thus probably communicated the fire to other quarters 
of the city. The number of business edifices destroyed 
is stated to be 930, and of dwelling and lodging houses 
60, making about 300 families homeless. Various 
banks, insurance offices, &c., were burned out. This 
terrible calamity appears to have been attended with 
but little loss of life. In respect to the destruction of 
property, it is second only to that caused by the great 
fire which desolated Chicago thirteen months ago. 

The interments in Philadelphia last week numbered 
225, including 53 children under two years, and two of 
small pox. The mean temperature of the Tenth month, 
by the Pennsylvania Hospital record, was 55,32 deg., 
the highest during the month 80 deg., and the lowest 
37 deg. Theamount of rain 5.36inches. The average 
of the mean temperature of the Tenth month for the 
past 83 years is stated to be 54.71 deg. The highest 
mean of temperature for the Tenth month in all that 
period was 64°, in 1793, and the lowest in 1827, 46°. 

The recent Presidential election was very quiet and 
orderly throughout the whole country. The opposition 
to President Grant’s re-election was in most States quite 
feeble, and he appears to have received the votes of 31 
States, with 304 electoral votes, while Horace Greely 
has the vote of six States, viz: Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri and Texas, with 62 
electoral votes. 

The horse disease appears to be spreading over the 
United States generally, but does not prove fatal in 





WOMEN’S FREEDMEN’S AID ASSOCIATION, 

Our resources are already heavily taxed to meet de 
mands for clothing for immediate needs, and Friends 
who may have half-worn garments to bestow are in- 
vited to send them to No. 116 N. Fourth St., for the 
benefit of the Freedmen. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Wort: 

InGcton, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 


made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 





Diep, at her residence, on the 4th of Ninth mo, 1872, 
ELIZABETH S. Ruoaps, wife of Joseph Rhoads, of 
Marple, Delaware Co, Pa., a beloved member of Ches- 
ter Monthly Meeting. “Blessed and holy are they 
that have part in the first resurrection: on such the 
second death hath no power.” 

, in this city, Ninth month 7th, 1872, Jemma 
ANN, daughter of Esther and Jonathan Gifford, (the 
latter deceased), formerly of Tuckerton, N. J., in the 
43d year of her age, a member of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting. Her illness was long and painful; deep were 
her mental conflicts before a willingness was experi- 
enced to resign her hold on all sublunary enjoyments; 
but by submitting to the refining baptisms of the Holy 
Spirit, her heart was tendered, and she could say, “I 
feel love to all,’ after which peace seemed to be the 
clothing of her spirit, and her friends have the consol- 
ing belief that through redeeming love and mercy she 
was permitted to enter into everlasting rest and peace. 
, on the 15th of Tenth mo. 1872, near Bartlett, 
Washington Co., Ohio, RurH STan ey, in the 74th 
year of her age, an esteemed member of Salem Monthly 
Meeting, Columbiana Co., Ohio. 

, on the 27th of Tenth mo. 1872, at her residence 
in North Berwick, Maine, SArAu M., wife of William 
Hill, in the 49th year of her age, an esteemed member 
of Berwick Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. — 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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